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THE 

TROTTER  -WICK  LIFFE  DUEL 


Under  the  “code  duello,”  a  gentleman  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  period  could  demand  satisfaction  from  another 
gentleman  for  any  grievance,  either  real  or  imagined,  and 
the  man  who  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  was  regarded 
as  a  coward  of  the  lowest  degree — one  who  did  not  deserve 
to  live.  Under  this  vicious  “code  of  honour,”  personal  dif¬ 
ferences  were  settled,  usually  with  pistols,  often  resulting  in 
the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  while  the  law 
merely  winked  at  the  affray  and  the  press  said  very  little. 

Numerous  “affairs  of  honor”  were  settled  in  Kentucky 
by  the  dueling  pistols  of  sensitive  gentlemen,  but  none 
perhaps,  received  as  much  attention  or  had  as  full  a  news¬ 
paper  coverage  as  did  the  Trotter-Wickliffe  affair  of  1829. 
This  publicity  was  due  largely  to  the  slavery  agitation  then 
fiercely  raging  in  the  state,  with  Lexington  as  the  storm- 
center,  and  the  social  and  political  prominence  of  the 
families  connected  with  the  duel. 

By  the  late  1820’s,  it  had  been  shown  that  the  system 
of  African  bondage  in  the  Bluegrass,  once  entrenched, 
seemed  to  thrive  and  prosper  on  opposition.  Dissention 
had  started  in  1828,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Kentucky 
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and  the  emancipation  society  organized  in  Lexington  the 
following  year,  further  inflamed  the  public  mind.  Robert 
Wickliffe,  Sr.,  familiarly  known  as  the  “Old  Duke,”  and 
for  many  years  senator  from  Fayette  County,  was  the  leader 
of  the  radical  pro-slavery  faction  in  his  home  town,  while 
the  Reverend  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  and  Cassius  M.  Clay 
were  spokesmen  for  those  who  favored  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation. 

Various  persons  suffered  vitriolic  attacks  and  personal 
abuse  through  the  press  as  a  result  of  the  slavery  agitation, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1829  a  tragic  encounter  between  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  two  factions  further  intensified  the  situation 
in  Lexington.  Charles  Wickliffe,  the  twenty-one-year-old 
son  of  the  “Old  Duke,”  published  an  article  in  the  columns 
of  the  Kentucky  Reporter ,  on  March  4th,  1829,  over  the 
signature  of  Coriolinus,  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  most 
extravagant  terms  of  the  virtues  of  his  father,  Senator 
Wickliffe,  and  at  the  same  time  denounced  Thomas  R. 
Benning,1  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  as  a  fiend,  vile 
wretch  and  slanderer.  The  article  also  contained  some 
harsh  insinuations  against  two  gentlemen,  not  named,  but 
who  were  thought  to  have  been  General  John  M.  M’Calla, 
part  owner  of  the  Gazette  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
town,  who  occasionally  wrote  editorials  for  the  paper. 

In  the  following  issue  of  the  Gazette,  March  6th,  1829, 
General  M’Calla  answered  Wickliffe’s  article  under  the 
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pseudonym  of  Dentatus,  in  which  he  requested  the  author 
of  Coriolinus  to  name  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  he  caus¬ 
tically  referred  and  to  sign  his  name.  He  said  in  part:  “If 
I  am  one  of  them,  and  your  standing  in  society  is  that  of  a 
gentleman ,  I  pledge  myself  to  answer  you  under  my  own 
name,  if  you  will  come  from  behind  your  shield  and  face 
the  public.” 

About  five  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  March  9th, 
young  Wickliffe  called  at  the  two-story  brick  office  of  the 
Gazette ,  in  the  old  “State  House”  on  West  Main  Street 
(now  site  of  J.  D.  Purcell  Company),  and  demanded  of 
editor  Benning  the  name  of  the  person  whose  article 
recently  appeared  in  his  paper  under  the  anonymous  name 
of  Dentatus.  He  was  told  to  come  back  the  next  morning 
at  eight  o’clock  and  the  name  would  be  given.  This 
apparently  satisfied  Wickliffe  and  he  agreed  to  return  on 
the  morrow.  Then  the  conversation  got  around  to  the 
Coriolinus  article  and  Benning  told  Wickliffe  that  “it  was 
no  credit  to  you  to  write  such  a  piece  in  the  newspaper.” 
Wickliffe  seemed  a  little  surprised,  and  asked  Benning  what 
he  meant  by  that  remark,  to  which  the  editor  replied:  “It 
is  no  credit  to  you  to  write  in  favor  of  your  father.”  Wick¬ 
liffe,  then  becoming  enraged,  turned  on  Benning  and 
charged:  “Any  man  who  says  so  is  a  damned  scoundrel.”2 
This  was  followed  by  some  “excessive  quarrelling”  and 
Wickliffe  advanced  toward  Benning  in  an  attitude  of 
attack.  The  editor,  a  small  man,  was  behind  the  counter 
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and  had  only  a  stick  to  defend  himself.  Wickliffe  quickly 
wrenched  the  stick  from  Benning’s  hand  and  pulled  out  a 
pistol.  “Benning  who  was  now  perfectly  unarmed, 
attempted  to  make  his  escape  through  a  back-door  of  his 
office,  and  while  going  from  his  assailant,  and  endeavoring 
to  avoid  his  attack,  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  discharge 
of  the  pistol.”3 

Continuing  in  its  report  of  the  “unfortunate  affair,” 
the  press  stated :  “Wickliffe  then  pulled  out  another  pistol 
and  maintained  his  stand  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude  of 
menace,  in  Benning’s  office,  and  finally  pulled  out  a  third 
pistol  and  stood  for  some  time  in  front  of  the  office  threat¬ 
ening  to  shoot  again.”  Benning  was  carried  from  his  office 
to  his  residence  where,  upon  being  examined  by  Doctors 
Dudley  and  Cloud,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  severely 
wounded  “just  above  the  left  hip  and  about  two  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  backbone.”  The  paper  concluded  the  account 
with  the  melancholy  statement  that  “he  lived  in  extreme 
agony  for  about  twenty-four  hours  and  then  died.”4 

Of  course,  the  city  of  Lexington  and  the  anti-slavery 
faction  were  greatly  excited  over  what  the  Frankfort  Argus 
called  “the  assassination  of  Thomas  R.  Benning  in  his 
office  on  last  Monday,  the  9th,  inst.”  When  Wickliffe’s 
case  finally  came  to  trial,5  after  having  been  put  off  for 
one  term  of  court,  it  was  seen  that  the  “Old  Duke”  had 
lined  up  the  best  legal  talent  of  his  day  for  the  defense  of 
his  son.  Heading  the  list  of  counsel  for  the  accused  was 
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Henry  Clay,  already  famous  as  a  lawyer  and  orator  of  the 
Western  Country,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Crittenden,  an 
able  and  gifted  speaker  and  later  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
and  Richard  H.  Chinn,  a  young  attorney  of  Lexington. 
Thomas  H.  Hickey,  circuit  judge  of  Fayette  County, 
occupied  the  bench,  while  the  Commonwealth  was  ably 
represented  by  James  Cowan,  Esq.,  attorney  for  the  district, 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  Burnett,  of  the  Bourbon  County  bar,  who 
was  retained  by  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  deceased. 

As  the  trial  opened  on  Tuesday,  June  30th,  1829, 
crowds  thronged  to  get  into  the  old  three-story  red  brick 
courthouse  in  Lexington  to  hear  the  famed  “Harry  of  the 
West”  plead  the  case  of  the  “Old  Duke’s”  son.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  witnesses  occupied  from  Tuesday  until  Friday 
afternoon  “and  a  crowded  and  anxious  auditory,”  in  attend¬ 
ance  throughout  the  trial,  “displayed  to  the  last  moment  the 
highest  degree  of  decorum.”  The  pleadings  commenced  on 
Friday  in  an  opening  speech  for  the  Commonwealth,  “well 
arranged  and  handsomely  delivered”  by  Mr.  Burnett.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Crittenden 
who  argued  “with  great  ability  and  effect,”  that  the  case 
of  young  Wickliffe  was  one  of  justifiable  homicide.6 

Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  jury  on  Saturday  morning 
(July  4th),  “and  sustained  in  the  opinion  of  all  present 
most  fully  his  high  reputation  for  forensic  eloquence.  The 
anxiety  evinced  to  hear  him  has  rarely  been  equalled,”  com¬ 
mented  the  Kentucky  Reporter.  “At  an  early  hour  the 
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court-room  was  filled,  and  by  8  o’clock  every  seat  and  win¬ 
dow  was  occupied,  and  the  gallery  crowded  with  ladies;  at 
9  o’clock,  the  hour  the  court  opened,  the  press  was  so  great 
in  all  avenues  leading  to  the  bar,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  sheriff  could  make  way  through  the  solid  mass  for  the 
judge  and  jury.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  nine  when  the 
judge  took  his  seat  and  the  names  of  the  venire  were  called 
over  by  the  clerk.  Mr.  Clay  then  arose  and  addressed  the 
jury  for  two  hours  and  a  half.”7  Mr.  Cowan,  in  a  short  and 
ably-delivered  speech,  concluded  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution. 

The  case  was  then  submitted  to  the  jury  (largely  pro¬ 
slavery  and  sympathetic  to  the  Wickliffes)  which  retired 
for  their  deliberation.  In  seven  minutes  they  returned 
into  the  court-room  with  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  the 
defendant.  When  the  verdict  was  rendered  by  the  jury, 
“the  lively  interest  felt  in  behalf  of  the  accused  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  loud  burst  of  applause.”  The  “material  ebul¬ 
lition,”  however,  was  promptly  checked,  and  Judge  Hickey 
“in  a  mild  and  dignified  manner  reproved  the  spectators.” 
This  victory  for  the  slaveholding  class  in  central  Kentucky 
continued  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  two  factions  and 
became  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  believed  that  the  trial 
of  young  Wickliffe  was  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  and 
thought  the  young  man  was  unfairly  cleared  of  the  murder 
charge  on  account  of  his  father’s  standing  in  the  commun- 
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ity,  the  “unwarrantable  influence  of  Henry  Clay/’  and  the 
strong  sentiment  of  the  pro-slavery  jury  which  tried  and 
acquitted  him.  A  number  concurred  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  an  unprovoked  attack  and  a  cold-blooded  murder, 
and  felt  that  the  son  of  the  “Old  Duke”  should  pay  the 
death  penalty,  despite  the  recent  findings  of  the  Fayette 
Circuit  Court. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Benning,  the  editorship  of 
the  Gazette  was  temporarily  taken  over  by  General 
M’Calla,  a  strong  Jackson  supporter,  and  in  a  few  months 
was  passed  on  to  twenty-one-year  old  George  James  Trotter, 
son  of  the  late  General  George  Trotter,  Jr.,  who  had  been  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Lexington  and  a  noted  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812.  During  these  turbulent  times  the  editorship 
of  the  Gazette  appeared  none  too  safe  a  job,  but  it  was 
fearlessly  undertaken  by  young  Trotter  whose  name 
appeared  at  the  mast-head  of  Kentucky’s  oldest  newspaper 
early  in  September. 

Shortly  after  Trotter  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Gazette,  and  some  three  months  after  the  historic  trial,  the 
impetuous  son  of  the  “Old  Duke,”  flushed  with  success  of 
his  recent  trial,  became  angered  “in  consequence  of  some 
remarks  made  in  the  paper  in  relation  to  the  death  of 
Benning/’  This  editorial  insinuated  that  young  Wickliffe 
had  cowardly  murdered  the  former  editor  of  the  Gazette 
without  the  latter  having  a  chance  to  defend  himself,  and 
hinted  strongly  at  a  “packed  and  perjured  jury”  and  the 
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undue  influence  of  Henry  Clay  as  senior  counsel  for  the 
accused. 

Young  Trotter  and  Charlie  Wickliffe,  both  from  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  wealthy  families,  were  about  the  same  age, 
had  grown  up  in  Lexington  together  and  were  known  to  be 
good  friends.  But  when  Wickliffe  read  the  charges  and 
insinuations  about  himself  in  the  columns  of  the  Gazette , 
he  became  highly  aggrieved  and  felt  that  his  honor  should 
be  satisfied  according  to  the  code  under  which  southern 
gentlemen  operated.  Several  days  after  the  appearance 
of  the  article  in  the  Gazette ,  he  sent  a  challenge  note  to  the 
editor : 

Lexington,  Sept.  28,  1829. 

Mr .  George  J.  Trotter :  A  wanton  and  unprovoked 
attack  was  made  upon  my  feelings  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  18th  of  the  present  month,  induces  me  to  demand 
that  satisfaction,  which  is  due  from  one  gentleman  to 
another.  My  friend  Dr.  [James]  Ritchie,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  settle  the  several  points  of  time,  mode  and 
place. 

Your  obedient  [servant], 
Chas.  Wickliffe8 
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A  strong  and  emphatic  answer  was  returned  by  the 
challenged  man,  through  his  close  personal  friend,  John  H. 
Robb,  which  read: 

Lexington,  Oct.  1,  1829. 

Mr.  Charles  Wicklifie.  Sir:  Your  note  was  received 
on  yesterday  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  James  Ritchie,  and 
whilst  I  cannot  recognize  your  right  to  call  upon  me 
in  the  manner  you  have,  still  the  satisfaction  you  ask 
for  shall  not  be  denied.  My  friend  Mr.  Jno.  Robb,  is 
fully  authorized  to  confer  with  Dr.  Ritchie  as  to  the 
time,  place,  weapons  and  distance. 

Geo.  J.  Trotter 

P.  S.  It  is  not  expected  or  desired  by  me,  that  Mr. 
Robb  will  act  longer  in  the  affair  than  the  arrival  of 
my  friend. 

G.  J.  T.9 

As  the  challenged  party,  Trotter  had  the  right  and 
privilege  of  selecting  the  weapons  and  naming  the  place 
and  time  of  combat.  After  conferring  with  his  second  and 
other  friends,  the  following  details  were  decided  upon  and 
sent  in  a  formal  note  to  Charles  Wickliffe  on  the  morning  of 
the  second: 
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Lexington,  Oct.  2nd,  1829. 

Sir:  Mr.  Trotter  requests  me  to  inform  you  that  he 
has  selected  the  pistol  to  meet  Mr.  Wickliffe,  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  eight  feet.  Mr.  Trotter  will  meet  Mr.  Wick¬ 
liffe  on  Friday  morning  the  9th,  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.,  on 
the  Fayette  and  Scott  line,  to  be  selected  by  the 
parties. 

t 

The  friend,  whom  Mr.  Trotter  has  selected  to  act  in 
the  affair  (for  reasons  satisfactory),  does  not  wish  to 
be  known  in  the  affair  until  Wednesday  morning,  at 
which  time,  he  will  hand  in  the  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Respectfully, 

Jno.  H.  Robb10 

In  the  meantime,  Captain  Henry  Johnson,  a  good 
friend  of  editor  Trotter  and  son-in-law  of  Major  Matthew 
Flournoy,  of  Fayette  County,  was  selected  to  replace  John 
H.  Robb  as  his  second,  while  Dr.  James  Ritchie  continued 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  details  for  Charles  Wickliffe.  Two 
days  before  the  date  set  for  the  duel  there  was  an  exchange 
of  notes  in  which  the  “Old  Duke’s”  son  proposed  that  Jacob 
H.  Holeman,  of  Frankfort,  act  as  his  second : 
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Lexington,  Oct.  7,  1829. 

Capt.  H.  Johnson :  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Wickliffe’s 
inability  to  procure  the  surgeon,  he  anticipated  to 
attend  him  on  Friday  next,  he  takes  me  to  officiate, 
and  takes  Mr.  J.  H.  Holeman  as  his  friend  who  is  fully 
authorized  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  Ritchie”11 

During  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Dr.  Ritchie 
received  a  very  polite  note  from  Captain  Johnson  rejecting 
Jacob  H.  Holeman,  a  newspaper  man  of  Frankfort,  who 
had  been  proposed  as  the  “friend”  or  second  for  Mr.  Wiek- 
liffe.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  personal  feelings  and 
general  reputation  of  the  Frankfort  man  who  had  killed 
Francis  G.  Waring  in  a  duel  in  Franklin  County  some  ten 
years  before.  The  Trotter  faction  refused  to  recognize 
Holeman  as  a  gentleman,  and  therefore,  under  the  code  of 
honor,  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  challenged  party  to  act 
as  the  second  for  Mr.  Wickliffe.  Captain  Johnson’s  some¬ 
what  lengthy  note  read: 

Lexington,  Oct.  7th,  1829. 
Dr.  James  Ritchie.  Sir:  The  undersigned  regrets 
that  any  difficulty  should  exist  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wickliffe  in  the  procurement  of  the  surgeon  to  attend 
him  on  Friday  morning,  and  further  regrets  that  he 
cannot  submit  to  the  proposed  change  of  friends. 
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The  communications  touching  the  contemplated 
meeting,  were  considered  by  the  undersigned  as  closed 
until  the  meeting  on  the  ground  should  take  place; 
and  it  was  certainly  not  expected  that  a  change  of 
friends  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wickliffe  would  be  tend¬ 
ered  at  this  late  date;  but  in  fine,  I  must  say  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Trotter,  that  Mr.  Holeman  will  not  be  recog¬ 
nized  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Earnestly  hoping  that  Mr.  Wickliffe  will  be  enabled 
to  procure  another  surgeon,  the  undersigned  hopes 
that  Doctor  Ritchie  will  continue  in  the  character  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  acted.  It  is  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  and  expected  that  the  meeting  will  take  place  on 
Friday  morning  next,  as  I  am  compelled  to  leave  here 
on  the  Sunday  succeeding. 

Your  ob’t  serv't, 
Henry  Johnson12 

Later  Wednesday  morning  Captain  Henry  Johnson 
and  Dr.  James  Ritchie,  as  seconds  for  their  respective 
parties,  met  in  a  down-town  Lexington  hotel  and  signed 
the  following  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  duel 
was  to  be  fought  on  the  following  Friday: 

1st.  The  weapons  to  be  pistols  of  the  size,  length 
and  calibre  usual  on  such  occasions ;  the  distance 
to  be  eight  feet;  the  pistols  to  be  loaded  with 
single  balls. 
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2nd.  The  parties  to  take  their  stations,  presenting 
the  right  side  to  each  other,  their  pistols  to  be 
held  with  the  muzzles  presented  to  the  ground. 
The  word  will  then  be  given,  “Are  you  ready,” 
to  which  will  be  responded,  “I  am.”  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five  will  be  called;  after  the  word 
jive  each  may  fire  as  soon  as  he  can ;  but  neither 
shall  fire  [until]  after  the  second  giving  the 
word,  shall  have  counted  the  number  to  five. 

3rd.  Each  party  to  demand  as  many  fires  as  he  may 
think  proper;  and  each  to  be  attended  by  one 
second  and  one  surgeon  each,  and  no  more. 

4th.  A  snap  or  a  flash  to  be  considered  a  fire,  and 
each  party  to  have  leave  to  take  two  brace  of 
pistols  to  the  grounds. 

5th.  If  either  of  the  principals  act  in  violation  of 
these  rules,  by  which  his  opponent  is  injured, 
the  second  of  the  injured  party  has  a  right  to 
shoot  the  offender  on  the  spot. 

6th.  The  giving  of  the  word  to  be  determined  by  lot, 
and  the  meeting  to  take  place  on  Friday,  the 
9th  of  October,  1829,  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.,  at  or 
near  the  junction  of  the  Scott  and  Fayette  lines. 

Agreed  to  and  signed: 

Henry  Johnson 
James  Ritchie13 
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Friday,  October  the  ninth  broke  clear  and  cool,  a  fine 
day  for  the  duel.  A  little  before  the  appointed  time  of  nine 
o’clock  several  carriages  were  seen  on  the  Georgetown  pike, 
about  six  miles  northwest  of  Lexington,  as  they  entered  the 
large  woodland  near  the  residence  of  Captain  Henry  John¬ 
son,  close  to  the  Fayette  and  Scott  county  lines,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Delphton  (now  old  Donerail).  In  the 
two-horse  carriages  were  the  principals,  their  respective 
surgeons  and  their  seconds.  All  was  set  for  a  full-dress 
affair  on  the  field  of  honor. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  dueling  grounds,  “Mr.  Trotter 
and  Mr.  Wickliffe  bowed  at  a  respectable  distance,  neither 
speaking.”  The  seconds  busied  themselves  with  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  loading  of  the  dueling  pistols,  checking  their  locks, 
flints  and  powder,  during  which  time  the  surgeons — Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Richardson  for  Wickliffe,  and  Dr.  Japtha  Dudley 
for  Trotter,  “walked  off  at  nearly  right  angles  a  distance 
of  about  12  to  15  paces”  and  spread  their  blankets  on  the 
ground  upon  which  they  placed  their  kits  of  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  bandages  and  medicines. 

At  this  point  the  seconds,  Dr.  Ritchie  for  Mr.  Wick¬ 
liffe  and  Captain  Henry  Johnson  for  Mr.  Trotter,  had  some 
further  discussion  about  the  working  condition  of  the 
dueling  pistols,  when  the  former  “demanded  a  flash  of  the 
pistols — both  fired  handsomely.”  Dr.  Ritchie  then  en¬ 
quired  if  Captain  Johnson  had  more  than  one  brace  of 
pistols  on  the  ground.  He  replied  that  he  did.  Mr.  Trotter 
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then  “offered  to  lend  Mr.  Wickliffe  one,  giving  him  choice, 
and  took  Mr.  Wickliffe  to  his  blanket,  where  the  pistols 
were  deposited,  and  he  made  his  selection.”14  As  each 
party  was  allowed  to  take  two  brace  of  pistols  to  the  dueling 
grounds,  it  was  surprising  that  Dr.  Ritchie,  as  Wickliffe’s 
second,  had  overlooked  this  detail. 

The  choice  of  position  and  the  right  to  give  the  word 
were  both  won  by  Dr.  Ritchie.  About  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  past  nine  Captain  Johnson  announced  to  the 
assembled  group  that  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  the 
principals  then  moved  to  the  ground  which  had  been 
measured  and  staked  off.  After  the  parties  had  taken  their 
stands,  Captain  Johnson  requested  Mr.  Wickliffe  to  hold 
his  pistol  more  perpendicularly.  Mr.  Trotter  told  his 
second  to  leave  this  entirely  with  Mr.  Wickliffe  and  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  duel. 

When  the  word  was  given  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  both  pistols 
were  discharged  at  about  the  same  time,  but  neither  found 
its  mark.  The  ball  from  Trotter’s  pistol  passed  through 
Wickliffe’s  pants,  slightly  grazing  his  hips,  while  Wickliffe’s 
pistol  made  a  “clean  fire,”  although  it  was  later  claimed 
by  some  of  his  friends  that  it  had  only  “flashed”  or 
snapped.  In  any  event,  no  hit  was  scored  by  Wickliffe, 
the  challenger  of  the  duel. 

Immediately  after  the  first  fire  Mr.  Wickliffe  said 
very  sharply:  “I  demand  a  second  fire.”  Trotter  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  him,  replied:  “Sir,  you  shall  have  it  with 
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pleasure.”1*  Mr.  Wickliffe  then  requested  permission  from 
his  adversary  to  load  his  own  pistol,  which  was  granted 
without  hesitation.  In  about  twenty  minutes,  both 
parties,  without  coats,  resumed  their  stations  for  a  second 
fire.  As  before,  Dr.  Ritchie  gave  the  word  and  on  the 
second  fire  Mr.  Wickliffe  received  a  mortal  wound  just 
above  the  hips.  Trotter  escaped  without  a  scratch. 

Captain  Johnson,  as  the  second  for  Mr.  Trotter,  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  wounded  man  and  enquired  if  he  was 
satisfied.  To  this  Wickliffe  replied:  “I  am,  Sir.  I  am 
shot  and  am  not  able  to  fire  again.”  Then  looking  toward 
Dr.  Richardson,  his  surgeon,  he  requested  him  “to  come 
and  take  me.”  It  was  observed  by  several  of  those  present 
that  after  Wickliffe  was  struck  by  Trotter’s  ball  he  did  not 
fall  to  the  ground,  “but  afterwards  placed  both  hands 
behind  him  on  the  ground  and  eased  himself  down.”  First 
aid  treatment  was  immediately  given  the  injured  man  on 
the  grounds,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  rushed  to  Glendower  (or  “Wickliffe 
Place”),  his  father’s  residence16  in  Lexington  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Second  streets.  Here,  young 
Wickliffe  died  in  about  three  hours  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  Dr.  Richardson  and  several  other  physicians  who  were 
called  in  on  the  case. 

The  funeral  of  Charles  Wickliffe  was  held  at  ten  o’clock 
on  the  following  Saturday  morning  at  the  Wickliffe  home, 
where  a  large  crowd  of  friends  and  relatives  were  in  attend- 
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ance.17  Following  the  ceremonies  at  Glendower,  the  body 
was  taken  to  Howard’s  Grove,  the  family’s  private  burial 
ground  on  the  Bryan  Station  pike,  some  seven  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Lexington  (now  on  Greentree  Farm)  and  interred 
with  short  exercises  at  the  grave.  A  large  flat  slab  of 
native  Kentucky  River  sandstone,  duly  inscribed,  was 
placed  over  the  final  resting  place  of  the  “Old  Duke’s” 
youngest  son: 

Charles  Wickliffe 
son  OF 

Robert  &  Margaret  P.  Wickliffe. 

Was  killed  in  a  Duel,  by 

*  *  * 

James  Trotter 
in  October,  1829 
AGED  21  YEARS 

After  the  death  of  young  Wickliffe  there  continued 
some  speculation  and  ugly  talk  about  whether  his  pistol  had 
flashed  or  snapped  on  the  first  fire  and  if  the  whole  affair 
had  been  conducted  on  honorable  terms.  There  were  even 
hints  about  Mr.  Trotter’s  “conduct  on  the  grounds”  as  not 
being  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  duel.  These 
questions  continued  to  be  heated  subjects  for  weeks  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  Lexington  taverns,  livery  stables,  drug  stores  and 
other  gathering  places,  while  both  sides  took  depositions 
and  statements  relative  to  the  affair.  Several  of  these 
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statements  were  subsequently  published  in  the  Frankfort 
Argus  on  November  28th. 

Doctors  Richardson  and  Dudley,  as  the  seconds  of  the 
principals,  were  standing  only  twelve  to  fifteen  paces  away 
from  the  scene  of  action  and  they  both  agreed  there  was  a 
fire  from  Wickliffe’s  pistol,  although  the  latter  specifically 
remembered  that  it  was  “at  a  different  time”  the  reports 
were  made. 

Practically  all  the  statements  and  depositions  pub¬ 
lished  agreed  with  the  two  surgeons  that  there  was  a  fire 
from  the  challenger’s  pistol  and  that  the  whole  affair  had 
been  conducted  on  a  strictly  honorable  basis.  In  any  event, 
according  to  either  the  “etiquette  of  duelling”  or  to  the 
terms  of  the  duel  as  agreed  upon  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Ritchie,  a  flash  or  a  snap  was  considered  a  legitimate  fire. 
Furthermore,  nothing  was  said  or  charged  at  the  time  on 
the  dueling  grounds  that  the  affair  was  irregular;  it  was 
only  after  young  Wickliffe  had  died  and  the  parties 
returned  to  Lexington  that  the  unfavorable  talk  about 
Trotter  began  to  spread. 

Although  the  terms  of  the  duel  specifically  stated  that 
each  side  was  to  have  one  second  and  one  surgeon,  and  no 
more,  each  side  unofficially  allowed  two  friends  to  come  to 
the  grounds  and  witness  the  affair  of  honor  from  a  distance. 
These  interested  spectators  were  required  to  remain  “in  a 
thick  wood”  about  one  hundred  yards  away,  because,  as 
Trotter  later  stated,  “a  prosecution  was  feared,  and  we 
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wanted  no  witnesses.”  Those  viewing  the  duel  at  a  distance 
were  Clifton  R.  Thompson,  Major  Matthew  Flournoy, 
Major  James  Shannon  and  Jacob  H.  Holeman,  the  Frank¬ 
fort  friend,  who  had  been  rejected  as  the  second  for  young 
Charlie  Wickliffe.  One  eye  witness,  favorable  to  the  chal¬ 
lenger  of  the  duel,  in  describing  the  affair  noted:  “Mr. 
Wickliffe  stood  calm  and  cool  and  was  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  while  Mr.  Trotter  was  walking  to  &  fro,  evi¬ 
dently  agitated  and  restless.” 

As  usual,  the  Lexington  newspapers  reported  nothing 
of  the  duel;  the  Kentucky  Reporter  merely  lamented  the 
passing  of  the  young  man: 

DEATHS.  On  Friday  last,  Mr.  Charles  Wickliffe, 
aged  21  years.  He  fell  in  a  duel  with  Geo.  James  Trot¬ 
ter,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette.  A  more 
devoted  son,  affectionate  brother,  or  warm-hearted 
friend  never  lived.18 

Jacob  H.  Holeman  who,  as  has  been  stated,  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  a  second  in  the  affray,  but  who 
was  “unofficially”  on  the  grounds  at  the  time  of  the  combat 
between  the  Lexington  duelists,  was  much  chagrined  over 
the  outcome  and  death  of  his  close  personal  friend  Wickliffe. 
He  undertook  to  smear  the  name  and  character  of  George 
Trotter  by  a  scathing  editorial  in  the  Kentuckian,  a  Frank¬ 
fort  newspaper,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  victor  in  the 
duel  as  a  man  of  unprincipled  actions,  a  liar  and  a  slanderer, 
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with  hints  of  cowardice.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  a 
derogatory  handbill  published  and  circulated  on  the  streets 
of  Lexington  on  Saturday,  November  18th,  by  Dr.  James 
Ritchie,  who  took  up  the  cudgel  in  behalf  of  his  deceased 
friend  and  for  whom  he  had  acted  as  second.  It  too, 
belittled  Trotter’s  actions  and  insinuated  that  he  was  a 
coward. 

Young  Trotter,  the  fearless  editor  of  the  Gazette , 
knowing  that  he  was  well  within  his  rights  and  that  he  had 
fought  the  duel  honorably  and  bravely,  did  not  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  Holeman  editorial  or  the  Ritchie 
handbill.  He  caustically  answered  his  attackers  through 
the  columns  of  his  paper:  “I  abhor  dueling — I  abhor  fight¬ 
ing  in  every  shape  and  form;  but  I  can  say  to  the  whole 
host  of  scoundrels  who  write  for  the  Kentuckian  and  those 
who  put  themselves  behind  the  breastwork  of  villainy  and 
rascality,  that  whenever  they  are  disposed  to  experiment 
upon  my  cowardice,  they  can  be  accomodated.”19 

Nothing  came  of  the  matter  and  no  one  sought  to  be 
“accomodated”  by  Mr.  Trotter  who  continued  to  edit  and 
manage  the  Kentucky  Gazette  for  another  four  years,  until 
October,  1833.  In  the  Trotter-Wickliffe  affair,  which  has 
come  down  through  history  as  one  of  the  most  noted  duels 
ever  fought  on  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  Charles  Wickliffe  the 
challenger  lost  his  life,  and  the  victor,  George  James  Trot¬ 
ter, .  ironically  enough,  “became  insane  &  died  in  the 
lunatic  asylum,”20  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  later. 
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NOTES 

1.  Thomas  Roberts  Benning,  a  native  of  Jessamine  County  was 
twenty-four  years  old.  He  had  formerly  edited  the  Paris 
Advertiser  and  came  to  Lexington  to  edit  and  manage  the 
Kentucky  Gazette. 

2.  Kentucky  Reporter,  Lexington,  July  8,  1829. 

3.  Ibid.,  March  11,  1829. 

4.  Ibid.,  March  18,  1829. 

5.  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  vs.  Charles  Wickliffe,  Fayette 
Circuit  Court,  file  No.  695,  March  term,  1829. 

6.  The  defense  attorneys  pleaded  self  defense  for  Wickliffe  and 
argued  that  Benning  ran  out  of  his  office  to  a  back  room  of  the 
Gazette  building  to  procure  a  musket  with  which  to  shoot  his 
assailant. 

7.  Kentucky  Reporter,  Lexington,  July  8,  1829.  This  issue  con¬ 
tains  a  full  account  of  Wickliffe’s  trial. 

8.  Argus  of  Western  America,  Frankfort,  October  28,  1829. 

9.  Ibid.,  October  28,  1829. 

10.  Ibid.,  October  28,  1829. 

11.  Ibid.,  October  28,  1829. 

12.  Ibid.,  October  28,  1829. 

13.  Ibid.,  October  28,  1829. 

14.  Ibid.,  November  18,  1829. 

15.  Ibid.,  October  28,  1829. 

16.  Glendower,  or  “Wickliffe  Place,”  was  a  handsome,  rambling 
one-story  ante-bellum  residence  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Second  and  Jefferson  streets.  It  was  razed  in  the  spring  of 
1942,  and  the  nurses  home  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  now 
occupies  the  site. 

17.  The  funeral  notice  of  Charles  Wickliffe  read:  “Yourself  and 
family  are  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Charles  Wickliffe, 
from  the  residence  of  his  father  to  Howard’s  Grove,  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  10  o’clock.  Saturday,  October  10,  1829.”  Original  in 
Lexington  Public  Library. 

18.  Kentucky  Reporter,  Lexington,  October  14,  1829. 

19.  Argus  of  Western  America,  Frankfort,  November  4,  1829. 

20.  “Memoir  of  Lexington  and  its  Vicinity,”  by  William  A.  Leavy, 
in  Register,  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  April  1943,  page  115. 
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